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This docnaent presents a discussion aiaed at relating 
organizational aias and operational objectives to the total 
educational picture in Michigan. The docuaent vievs the educational 
needs of children and youth as a continnua beginning at about age 3 
and ending (for eleaentary and secondary purposes) at about age 16* 
The preaise of the continuua is stated as follows: public education's 
priaary task is aeeting the needs of all children and youth as they 
prepare for adulthood. The corollary of the preaise is as folloirst 
the needs of all children and youth include continued and aonitored 
educational progress through the years of required foraal schooling# 
as well as readiness and adequacy for (a) a job* (b) satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships, (c) college* (d) other continuing 
education* and (e) citizenship. Tvo aodels are presented. The first 
is "Preparing Children for Adolescence**; the second* derived froa the 
first, is **Preparing Youth for Adulthood." Bach aodel has six steps: 
goals* perforaance objective areas* student-school needs assessaent* 
new delivery systea plans* inservice professional developaent 
prograa, and* recoaaendations to local district and state boards of 
education. (JA) 
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The purpose of this position statement is to place in proper perspective the rote 
of the State Board of Education in implementing at^ accountdbility model for 
improving the delivery of educational services to the childreti and youth of the state 
of Michigan, 

The model highlights the need for common goals of education, development of 
perfornnance objectives rather than textbook completion, assessing needs, arwfy/ing 
the ways m which teachers teach, and providing outside educational audits to 
determine if changes have indeed taken place, m addition to providing gii^aranteed 
in-service professional development. 

This nfx)del is a process, not a curriculum imposition. Along with being contin- 
uous and circular, the model is envisioned js enhancing the role of the teacher in 
the educ^ tnnal process of preparing our children and youth for adulthood. 

In a sense, use of the educational accountability model is analagous to "program 
budgeting" in the business world. It involves planning, actmg and evaluating; it is a 
tool to be employed, or a road map to help lead the educator or citizen where he 
wants to go. 

As a process, the accour. iility model can help Michigan education along as it 
progresses in preparing child youth and adults for life in the 21st century. 



John W. Porter 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 





From time to time it is appropriate for the State Board of Education to step 
back a pace or two and take stock of the orgar^t/ational aims ar^d operational 
obji^ctives of the total educational enterprise in Michigan. Included here are 
graphic presentations designed to afford such an opportunity. It might be said that 
such evaluation «s des»gt>ed to prevent us all from becoming blind to the forest 
because our atterUion is concentrated on the trees. 

Over the course of more than 30 months, the Department of Education has 
devoted a git^t d??at of collective attention to developing an overall accountability 
voode\ in public tKlucation. 

The many specific attempts to achieve greater accountability may be condensed 
into SIX general categories, or thrusts. These are: 

1. identificaiiof), disiussion and dissemination of common goals for Michigan 
Education. 

2 Approaches to educational challenges based on performance objectives con- 
sistent with the goals. 

3. /Assessment of educatiof>al needs not being met, and which must be met to 
achieve performance obiectives and goals. 

4. Analysis of the existing <or planned) educational delivery systems tn light of 

what assessment tells us. 

5. Evaluation and testing within the new or existing delivery system to make 
siire It serves the assessed needs. 

6. Recommendations for improvement based upon the above. 
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Basicaltv, this accountability model may be applied to uny aspect of theeduca- 
tional enterprise in Michigan and, if it is properly understood, it will tell us a great 
deal about educational directions for the future. 



To some, consideration of an accountability model or new elements tn education 
has appeared to represent a threat or a challenge to historically developed educa- 
tional approaches, and a judgement as to the efficacy of such approaches at this 
point in time. No threat is intended, but each of us must find challenge in con- 
sideration of the new educational elements, and there must be general recognition 
that whatever its strengths and weaknesses, the historically developed system of 
educational services does not today serve effectively all of the children and youth 
entrusted to our care. 

There is a clear message in the legions of statistics and studies compiled over the 
last tew years: Too many youngsters quit school at an early age, and too many 
youngsters who ' graduate from high school" are ill-prepared, or disinclined, or 
both, to pursue either further education or productive tabor- in short, enter into 
adulthood-in the free enterprise milieu of our nation todi*y . 
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I Common Goals 

19 Performance (M>iecti¥tt& 

I i I Needs Assessment 



IV Delivery Systems Anaiysis 

V Evaluation & Testing 

VI Recommendations for Improvement 



The staff of the Michigan Depattment of Editcation has taken a good deal of time 
luukirtg dt new (*lHtnent& m the delivery of educational services. Such elements include: 



{ 6) Ali^Mnativt* occupational 
schodulMig 

To M>me. the approtich to these elements and others may have appeared to be 
compartmeritali/ed It is not. Instead, the consideration of these elentents has been 
and continues to tie integrated hi what may be termed a comprehensive "state 
approach to improved elemefUary and secondary services to children and youth." 

In order to achieve improvement in the approach to provision of elementary and 
secondary services, it is essential to start with an understanding of the inter 
relatcdness of new and traditional elements in education. Such elements include, of 
course, the ideas afid approaches which have recently been our major concern, and 
they also include the mechanisms and traditions, the practices and procedures -even 
the physical facilities- historically involved with the provision of education to 
children in Michigan. It has t>een the task and the aim» in a nutshell, to "build 
accountability into the educational system." 

Only in viewing the educational needs of children and youth as, in effect, a 
continuum beqifining at about age three and ending (for elementary and secondary 
purposes^ at about age 18 cufi there ft>e assurance of finding the organizational and 
operational means of achieving desired ends. Such a continuum fpay be olotted 
horiifontallv or vertically: it may be discussed in terms of any sort cf analogy -a 
football game, for example but its message as clear and can be viewed graphkrally. 



( t) Compensatory education 
( 2) Enpt^'it mental programs and 



( 7) Coordinated careei education 

( 8) Student financial assistan<^ 

( 9) Expanded utilization of facilities 

( 10) Neighborhood education centers 

(11) Improved professional development 

(12) Early childhood education 



demon<ittation schools 
( 3) Performance contracting 
( 4) Year jroiiruf schooling 
( 5) School me<ils imptovtrment 
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In constructing und tiding such d continuum, it is nece:»^ry to start with only 
one premive. tjnti orvf rcuoitary of that premise* 

THE PREMISE: Public *»du' jtion si primary task is meeting the needs of all 
chiUirtMt ami youth as they pn :iire for adulthood. 

THE COROLLARY: Ti»e tun^fs of all rhildren and youth (or any child or youlht 
include continued .in i nK>nitored educational progress through the years of 
required formal schooling (af>d a little lieyond), and readiness and adequacy for 
(l > a jol), {'J) r^atisfactory interpersonal relationships, (3) college, (4) other con 
tinuing educafon. and (5> Citi/enship. <NOTE: None of the five "readiness 
outcomes" neecJ Hxriusive of the others, but since maturation rates and 
interests are widely divergent, ft may be assunfted for purposes of generalization 
thiit rea(iinf>vs and adeciuacy for any one is sufficier^t evidence of "successful" 
educational development.! 



It may help, ii^ considering the continuum, to liegin by leapfrogging from the 
^itart of school to graduatioti. The qiiestion posed by such a leap in time is. "what is 
It that a child or youth should know ai^d In* able to do at graduation^" One simple 
response that few would challenge is "to assume one's role as an adult." This 
suggests adequate preparation for continumg education, a job, marriagi!, and 
citi/<*nship. 
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if that is reoson«bte. eNorts must be made to assist the child to achieve a number 
of intermediate steps on the way to this goal. TfMse intermediate i:*ep8 can be 
identified as follows: (1) completion of the pre-school years (roughly, ages 34-S 
years old) with measurable readiness for entry into the primary school (yades 1, 2, 
3) milieu; (2) measurable progress through the primary years (ages 6-7-8) which 
results in rradiness for elementary school (grades 4. S and 6); (3) adequate assimila- 
tion of basic skills, knowledge and abilities in the elementary years (ages 9- 10-1 1) in 
preparation for middte or junior high school (grades 7-8-9). (4) performance 
maturation and skills improvement in the adolescent years (ages 12*13-14) to pre- 
pare for the young adult years (ages 15-16-17 and grades 10-1 M2). 

Preparing Childreii 
^ X ^ and cy^titf^ 

Having devised a strategy for improving elementary and secondary services to 
children and youth, and recognizing that there will be change in our educational 
delivery systems, the remaining step is application of theory to t>ie "real world." 

The model for building accountability into the educational system has six s'^eps; 



n , ^ . BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

Preparing Children for Adolescence 
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Ages 3-12 
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application of thin model, in the context of the "growth continuum." also- 
naturally has six step^i and may be accomprished with refererKe to a single 
it>dividuat or to groups of like individuals. In this presentation, let us begin with an 
example showing application of the accountability model to the task of preparing 
children for adoleixrence. 

STEP I: The State Board of Education has articulated certain goats for children, 
The^ are spelled out in general terms In the "Common Goals of Michigfi^n Educa 
tton." Each local district is asked tode^^elop their own modification of these goats. 

STEP II: There are. by common consensus and by definition, certain things it is 
assumed children ought to know at various stages in their development. This Infor- 
mation must now be translated into performance measures. While much work 
remains to be done, the performance objectives fall naturally into skill areas and 
attitude aspiration areas which are, psychologically ^)eaking. In the cognitive 
domain, the psycho motoi domain or the affective domain. 

STEP III: Having identified the goals for children, and having articulated the 
performance objectives for schools. It is necessary to assess the existing relationship 
between them. This analytical chore must utilixe alt the knowledge at hand: 
research, testing, resource distribution and personnel avattabitlty and a host of 
others. The objective is to give local school officials some notion of the variance 
between desirability of performance objectives and what the child or children can 
do {needs assessment). 

STEP IV: Based on the needs ^issessment, plans nuist be made to change the 
dettvery systems to reverse what has often been termed as the 'push out" or ''leave 
behind" problem. Among the many things which may be used are performance 
contracting, compensatory education, promising practices from experimental and 
demonstration schools, year around schooling, intensified pre-school education, 
improvemera of nutrition through school meals, in ^service training of teachers, and 
many others. 

STEP V: If a change takes place in the delivery system, that change needs to be 
tested and evaluated. If valid, across the board in-service professional development 
programs should be fostered. 

STEP VI: When a district or school has gone througti these steps, they should 
feel obligated to share the results. Recommenddtfon& ic the local district, and to 
the State B'jaid of Education, complete what is esse ntially a circular pattern of 
^rvice- goals are served and'or modified on the basi^ of continuing attention to the 
success or tack of success in the educational delivery system, and the process starts 
over again. 

When addressing the question of "preparing youth for adulthood," it is found 
essentially the same circular pattern of continuous progress. 
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Preparing Youth for Adulthood 
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Ages 12 - 18 



STEP I; Gojii fill v^"tn are jrtM:ul4iti*d. priiu:ip<inv, jmony other jidc^fib in ih^ 
Common Go.iU of EiUioatiuii " Local modif icJtiot^s .ir»» dwuloped 

STEP II: Skill or kiu»wU^<l<je Jfe.is m the preparation of voulfi ihcUidt? sudi 
thtfujs flevotoptoy effective cortimuniCdtion^. ijndiMsl.ioding the politiral and 
tfconoiou' sv^term. acciuaintaiire vvith the lulur.:! M:ieiu;es. pr«'pariiig for work or 
oooiiouMKi ttdiiration, development of health ar)d nulftion understandiny, and 
devMiopnietii of aesthetic appreciations Specific ptirfoimance rvieaMjre^ muM be 
develo(H>ff 

STEP III: Ih»* youth sc:hool neeilsi .isvi'!»smen1. like tfie child MThool need^awMi^ 
nent, an analvtical < hore and utili/esk statewide local, piofe&sionai. parental, 
psycholoqtral ancj a Uosi of other tool**/ Tfie objective is to identify disparities 
t)etwveer) desired and actual outcomes 

STEP IV; Nifvv d*'livery system plan^ for youth incUide. besides the «:hOOl 
orietMed innovations su<:h as performance contracting, etc.. a heavy emphasis on 
thrusts in career eciucation, including alternative? occupational >chiHluling, 
•tiident financial assistance, coordinatioti of career education approaches, bc^tter 
utih/ation of car«*er education facilities, and neighborhood education facilities. 
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STEP V: In-service professionai development and evaluation of effort in prepar* 
mg youth for adulthood may require b greater emphasis on wittingness to accept 
Change than this step in the preparation of children for adolescence* since per- 
formance area objectives and new delivery system plans for youth by their nature 
are likely to involve far more radical departures from the ''tradittonar* approachi^. 

STEP VI: Recommendations for change which may come to {or originate withi 
local districts and the State Board of Education are tested against goats for youth, 
and the cyde continues. 



This discussion has aimed at retattng organisational aims and operational objec- 
ttves to the total educational picture in Michigan. The organtaat- "al aims and 
operational objectives which have been outlined constitute the ap^^^ach of the 
Department of Education as it seeks to perform its function as the executive arm of 
the State Board of Education; as a leader for local and intermediate school districts; 
as a resource for public officials and other branches of government, and as a service 
agency for the citizens of Michigan. It ts anticipated that a Uter paper will deal with 
pacific objectives of Department of Education units, and delineate to a greater 
degree the concerns of various units of the educational community In seeking to 
address the organisational aims and operational objectives here discussed. Likewise, 
a similar document is being prepared to focus on the educational services necessary 
to meet the needs of Michigan adults. 
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